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PART ONE: RECRUITING SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 



Finding and hiring the best and brightest candidates in 
today's educational marketplace can be as frustrating as it is 
rewarding, as demanding as it is satisfying. The purpose of this 
booklet is to provide ideas to help district administrators 
attract qualified special education teachers and related service 
personnel. This guide is designed to provide a framework for 
reviewing a district's current recruitment program, to share some 
Creative strategies for improving recruiting efforts, and to 
assist in developing a plan for enhancing the quality and 
effectiveness of the district's recruiting efforts. 

In a recent survey of Iowa school district superintendents, 
74% reported having difficulty attracting an adequate number of 
applicants for special education positions (see Appendix A). 
This same problem plagues special education nationally: 95% of 
the states participating in studies of the National Rural 
Research and Personnel Preparation Project identified problems 
recruiting and retaining special education and related services 
staff members in rural areas (Helge , 1982). 

While personnel-related matters often consume some 79% of a 
typical school budget, few schools devote a proportionate amount 
of administrative time and energy to recruiting teachers (Renner, 
1985). A lesson educators could learn from the business world is 
that hiring the Wrong person can be more expensive in the long 
run, given the costs of added training and supervision, poor 
public relations, and lost productivity. For this reason, many 
businesses are Willing to invest considerable effort and expense 
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to recruit, select arid orient replacements. 

Recruiting is an expense in terms of both money and time. 
However, Bolton (1973) suggests sehools analyze recruitment 
programs in terms of cost versus results. Though the initial 
costs of developing a quality recruitment program may appear 
high, the more effective recruitment program should produce 
better long-range results, reducing long-range costs. 

A number of factors contribute to current difficulties in 
recruiting special education staff. Many students, especially 
women who might formerly have chosen education, are moving into 
the business world. Demand for teachers is increasing as the 
babies of "baby boomers" move into our schools. Burn-out is also 
a factor in the education field. Some observers feel that the 
current concern for educational reforms, combined with 
traditionally low pay and prestige are decreasing the number of 
potentially interested future teachers. In rural settings, lack 
of urban cultural opportunities often drive staff away more than 
lack of professional opportunities (Helge, 1982). 

These factors make recruiting programs critical to the 
hiring and retention of well qualified teachers. in turn, school 
systems will not have quality teachers without recruitment 
programs which supply adequate numbers of qualified candidates. 
Only with an ample Supply of well-qualified candidates can 
administrators select and hire quality teachers. 
Overview of Content 

PART TWO includes a questionnaire for assessing an existing 
recruiting program and pinpointing areas for improvement. 

PART THREE provides resource information for each of eight 
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elements of a successful recruiting program: organization of the 
recruiting program, development of recruiting materials, 
identification of staff needs, announcement of vacancies, 
creating interest in vacancies, processing applications, 
welcoming and orienting new staff, and monitoring and modifying 
recruiting programs. 

PART FOUR contains a bibliography of material oh recruiting, 
along With three appendices providing additional resource 
information. Appendix A presents a summary of the result of a 
survey of Iowa school district superintendents regarding their 
special education staff recruiting activities. Appendix B is a 
listing of selected state and regional newspapers with a 
circulation of over 50,000 that will list teacher vacancies. 
Appendix C is a table showing Iowa approved teacher training 
institutions which prepare students for special education 
certification . 
flaing-the Guide 

To most effectively use this guide, district personnel would 
perform the fol lowing steps : 

1. Assess the effectiveness of the existing recruitment program 
using the questionnaire . 

2. Summarize questionnaire results. 

3. Prioritize areas for improvement . 

4. Gather information about areas the district hopes to improve . 

5. Make a plan for improvement. 

6. Carryout planned activities. 

7. Reassess the effectiveness of the recruiting program. 
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PART TWO: ASSESSMENT OF A DISTRICT'S RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 

Although a host of variables influence recruiting success, 
eight elements seem critical in building effective recruiting 
programs : 

1. Organization of the recruiting program. 

2. Development and use of recruiting materials. 

3. Identification of staff needs. 

4. Announcement of vacancies. 

5. Creating interest in vacancies. 

6. Processing applications. 

7. Welcoming and orienting hew staff. 

8. Monitoring and modifying the recruiting program. 
Together, these elements create a strong recruiting program, 

Weakness in any one element decreases the effectiveness of the 
entire recruiting program. Reviewing the degree to which a 
district successfully carries out each element assist in 
pinpointing areas for improvement. 

Worksheet A provides a vehicle for evaluating an existing 
recruitment effort. Personnel responsible for recruiting in the 
district could be asked to complete the worksheet. Although the 
person ultimately responsible for the recruiting program could 
provide the information, there are other options which would 
include participation by more district personnel. For instance, 
a district administrator could: 

a. Call a meeting of the people in the district involved in 
recruiting and jointly complete the Worksheet. 

b. Make copies and distribute them to people in the district who 
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are involved in recruiting; Request that each person 
complete a worksheet and return it. Compile results, 
c Ask each of several groups in your school system (school 
board, central administrative staff, principals, teachers, 
non-teaching staff) to complete a worksheet. Each group can 
decide how it wants to complete the worksheet. One completed 
worksheet should represent the consensus of each group. 
Compile results. 

d. Create a Recruiting Program Task Force, which will meet for a 
period of several months to improve the district's recruiting 
program. Ask the Task Force to jointly complete the 
worksheet . 

Once results are in, Worksheet B can be used to identify 
areas of the recruiting program that need attention. District 
staff could study the prioritized list of areas, read the related 
material in this guide and gather information from other sources. 
For instance, an administrator could informally talk with other 
district administrators or Area Education Agency (AEA) staff 
about successful recruiting techniques call members of the 
special education staff at the Department of Public Instruction 
and diseuss recruiting, or speak with members of the collective 
bargaining unit to gather their suggestions. 

After the district has gathered information relevant to the 
area(s) to improve , the improvement strategy can be planned. 
Based on the prioritized list of areas for improvement from 
Worksheet B, Worksheet C can be used to develop plans for 
improving each priority area . 
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WORKSHEET A: Elements of Successful Recruiting 



The following list describes elements critical to successful 
recruiting. Assess recruiting efforts by rating each element arid 
identifying people in the district involved in each. 

1. Organization of the recruiting program. 

Are there clear "district policies related to recruiting? 
Is the recruiting budget adequate? 

Is a "game plan" available which clarifies the recruiting 
strategy? & 

Have the factors that make a candidate want to teach in our 
district (i.e.^ access to resources, membership on a 
professional team) been pinpointed? 

OUTCOME DESIRED: The outcome of a well organized recruiting 
program is a recruiting effort that is well conceived and 
carried out. 

Overall, how well organized is the recruiting program? 

— - No work needed 

— Ok, but could improve 

— A better job is needed 

Comments : 



>tfho in the district is involved in organizing the recruiting 
program? Put an asterisk beside the title of the person 
responsible . 



Who in the district is involved in recruiting activities and 
what role does each individual play? 
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WORKSHEET A: Elements of Successful Recruiting, Continued 
2. Development and use of recruiting materials. 



Is an attractive recruiting packet available to applicants? 

Does recruiting material answer questions applicants have 
about the vacant position, the school system and the 
community? 

Are the materials updated frequently? 

Do the recruiting materials clearly describe the application 
and selection process? 



OUTCOME DESIRED: Attract the attention of applicants and 
provide answers to applicant questions and concerns. Is this 
outcome achieved? 

How well have recruiting materials been developed? 

- — : No work needed 

Ok, but could improve 

A better job is needed 

Comments : 



Who in the district is involved in developing recruiting 
materials? Put an asterisk beside the title of the pert 
responsible . 
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WORKSHEET A: Elements of Successful Recruiting, Continued 
3. Identification of staff needs. 



Are the number and types of new staff members determined as 
early as possible? 

For each vacancy, is a position guide developed which 
describes unique aspects of each position and attributes and 
characteristics needed for success in the position' 



OUTCOME DESIRED: A set of explicit criteria which describes 
wnat the teacher must do and what characteristics s/he must 
possess^to be a success. Do We currently achieve this 
outcome? 

How well are staff needs identified? 

No work needed 

Ok, but could improve 

A better job is needed 

Comments : 



Who in the district is involved in identifying staff needs? 
Put an asterisk beside the title of the person responsible. 
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WORKSHEET A: Elements of Successful Recruiting, Continued 
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4. Announcement of vacancies. 

Are the most effective local, regional or national vehicles 
(i.e., newspapers, newsletters, periodicals, special meetings 
or conventions, and/or placement offices) used to announce 
existing vacancies? 

Are Vacancies .announced early enough to reach potential 
candidates before they are committed to or interested in 
other vacancies? 

Are positions announced clearly enough so candidates can 
initially screen themselves and only qualified candidates 
apply? 

Are vacancies presented in a manner that attract interest and 
initiates action on the part of candidates? 



OUTCOME DESIRED: Responses from an ample number of 
apparently qualified applicants. Is this outcome achieved? 

How well are existing vacancies announced? 

No work needed 

Ok, but could improve 

A better job is needed 



Comments : 



Who in the district is involved in announcing existing 
vacancies? Put an asterisk beside the title of the person 
responsible. 
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WORKSHEET A: Elements of Successful Recruiting, Continued 



5. Creating interest in vacancies. 



When the supply-demand balance is favorable, schools often do 
not have to create interest in existing vacancies. But in 
today's marketplace, many districts use a variety of 
creative, aggressive moves to increase the probability of 
having an adequate supply of qualified applicants. 

Are college placement offices notified of special education 
vacancies? 



Are student teachers considered as possible candidates for 
district vacancies? 

Does the district seek referrals from College of Education 
faculty? 



OUTCOME DESIRED: Ample supply of well qualified applicants. 
Is this outcome achieved? 

How well is interest created in existing vacancies? 

No work heeded 

— Ok, but could improve _ 

— A better job is heeded 

Comments : 



Who in the i district is involved in creating interest in 
existing vacancies? Put an asterisk next to the title of the 
position of the person responsible. 
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WORKSHEET A: Elements of Successful Recruiting, Continued 
6. Processing applications. 



Are applications processed promptly? 

Are selection criteria built into the system for processing 
applications? & 

Are unqualified applicants withdrawn early, thus lowering 
costs by preventing Unqualified applicants usurping 
additional time and attention? 

Is each qualified applicant given personal attention from the 
time the application is received until a hiring decision is 
made? 



Is appropriate information gathered about each applicant 
(telephone people who have written recommendations, talk to 
people who have seen the applicant teach, visit and observe 
the teacher teaching, etc.)? 

Does the response a qualified applicant receives from the 
district make a strong positive impression? 

Do unqualified candidates, although discouraged from 
completing the application process, end their contact with 
the district with a positive feeling about the district? 



OUTCOME DESIRED: Qualified candidates complete the 
application process . Is this outcome achieved? 

How well are applications processed? 

No work needed 

Ok, but could improve 

A better job is needed 

Comments : 



Who in the district is involved in creating interest in 
existing vacancies? Put an asterisk next to the title of the 
position of the person responsible . 
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WORKSHEET At Elements of Successful Recruitings Continued 
7. Welcoming and orienting new staff. 



Is it recognized that successful recruiting doesn't end with 
the signing of an employment contract, but that it extends 
through the initial period of a teacher's work in the 
district? 

Are special welcome and orientation activities provided for 
new staff members? 

As new teachers become part of the district staff, does the 
focus shift from recruitment to retention of excellent 
teachers? 



OUTCOME DESIRED: New staff members feel comfortable, are 
given opportunities to share their expertise, and develop 
strong relationships with others in the district. Is this 
outcome achieved? 

How are new staff welcomed? 

No work needed 

Qk^ but could improve 

A better job is needed 

Comments : 



Who in the district is involved in creating interest in 
existing vacancies? Put an asterisk next to the title of the 
position of the person responsible. 
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WORKSHEET A: Elements of Successful Recruiting, Continued 



8. Monitoring and modifying the recruiting program. 



Are the cost and effectiveness of our recruitment program 
monitored as a means of indicating a need to change and 
improve the recruitment program? 

Is the time individuals invest, the usefulness of recruitment 
materials, and the feelings of those who participate 
(district personnel, candidates who are/aren't successful) 
monitored? 

Is it recognized that, although the initial cost of 
developing a high quality recruiting program may be high, the 
benefits will be long range, and long term costs manageable? 



OUTCOME DESIRED: A program that is continually Changing to 
meet current district needs, changes in the existing pool of 
potentially interested teachers and changes in education. Is 
this outcome achieved? 

How well is the recruitment program monitored and modified? 

No work needed 

Ok, but could improve 

A better job is needed 

Comments : 



Who in the district is involved in creating interest in 
existing vacancies? Put an asterisk next to the title of the 
position of the person responsible . 
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WORKSHEET 3: Prioritizing Areas for Improvement 

Review all responses received for Worksheet A. 
Total the ratings for each of the eight elements: 

No work needed 25 points 

Ok, but could improve 10 points 

Need to do a better job 0 points 



Enter the total number of points for each element: 

1 • Organization of the recruiting program. 

2. Development and use of recruiting materials. 

3. Identification of staff needs. 

4. Announcement of vacancies. 

_ 5. Creating interest in vacancies. 

6. Processing applications. 

. 7. Welcoming and orienting new staff. 

_ 8. Monitoring and modifying the recruiting program. 



Total 



120-200 totaA points: Your recruiting program looks good, but 

you may want to fine tune some aspects. 

86-120 total pcints: Your recruiting program is alive ^ You 

have several areas you might want to 
improve. Hopefully, this guide will 
help . 

less than 80 points: Your recruiting program needs attention. 

Several. aspects of recruiting need to 
be developed or modified. Time and 
attention devoted to developing a strong 
recruiting program should be quite 
beneficial for your district. 
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WORKSHEET B: Prioritizing Areas for Improvement, Continued 

Prioritize the three areas which most need improvement. Mark 
those you plan to improve this year. Next to each area, write 
the name of the person in your district who will be responsible 
tor planning and carrying but improvement strategies for that 
area. 



AREAS OF IMPROVEMENT PERSON RESPONSIBLE 

i. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
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WORKSHEET C: Planning for Improvement 

Area of improvement: 
Person responsible: 



. - c — Person Target Change 

Proposed changes: responsible; date: achieved? 
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PART THREE: ELEMENTS OF AN EFFECTIVE RECRUITING PROGRAM 

I. Organization of the Recruiting Program 

A well organized recruiting program coordinates recruiting 
efforts, ties recruiting efforts to other personnel functions, 
and influences the overall effectiveness of recruiting 
activities. Included in a well organized recruiting program 
would be written policies, role definitions, a budget, and an 
overall strategy. 

Written Dis trict Polic ies Related to Recruiting 

In the recent Iowa Recruitment Survey, 68% of the 
respondents reported that their district has written policies 
dealing With recruitment of personnel (Appendix A). Written 
district policies reflect how recruitment is Viewed by the 
district and whether the district has carefully planned 
recruitment efforts. Recruiting policies also outline the extent 
the district views staff participation in recruiting as 
appropriate. Policies may also answer other questions. Has the 
board formally delegated responsibility for recruiting to the 
administration? What are district policies regarding: 

- moonlighting? 

- district employees residing within the district? 

- employment of relatives, veterans, part-time staff, and 
rehiring former employees? 

- race, national background, age, sex, and mental or 
physical handicaps of employees? 

- a probationary employment period? 
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- payment of relocation expenses for candidates? 
= bonus pay for teaching in certain areas (i.e., 

buildings, subject areas)? 

- filling vacancies above starting levels from internal 
sources? 

- personnel promotions? 

- providing training to help teachers perform better in 
their current positions and/or prepare for advancement? 

- leaves of absence? 

- recruiting teachers from other organizations? 
The Role of District Personn e l Involve d With Recruiting 
Activ ities 

The district personnel assigned to manage the recruitment 
program is in most instances the district superintendent. 
However other personnel are often given responsibility for 
recruitment tasks. Some districts use personnel directors, 
principals, assistant principals, and school board members to 
supplement the work of the superintendent. In planning the 
organization of a recruiting program, the roles and 
responsibilities of all participants should be delineated. 
Sharing the responsibilities between a larger number of personnel 
can be beneficial, however , the communication system should be 
determined and agreed upon to assure proper functioning. 
An Adeq u a te Bud get for Recruiting Efforts 

A recent survey of small schools reported that more than 93% 
of small districts did not have a budget for teacher recruitment 
and that many districts spend little money to recruit teachers 
(Seifert, 1982). Seifert's tongue-in-cheek analysis is that 
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these data indicate one of two things: "an adequate supply of 
quality "eachers exists and recruitment is not needed, or 
locating and hiring quality teaching personnel is not beneficial 
to student learning or a quality education" (p. 11). 

Budgeting for recruitment reflects the importance of 
recruiting efforts and provides a basis for evaluating recruiting 
effectiveness. Anticipated costs which Warrant budgeting are 
personnel costs (professional and secretarial) , materials 
(advertisements and publications), communication (telephone and 
mail) and travel, "hen planning changes in the recruiting 
program, these areas of costs can be examined to determine if, 
for instance, newspaper advertising was high in the past, but 
telephone and material costs were low. Some changes could be 
made in the recruiting program without necessarily requesting a 
budget increase. 

j^Dis^ric t Strategy for Filling Vacancies 

Most school districts follow a general procedure for filling 
vacancies which the administrators have found successful in the 
past. In Iowa that procedure includes advertising in the Sunday 
Bes Moi nes Register along with other individual district 
preferences such as hiring from a particular teacher training 
institution or hiring Only local teachers. To improve the 
organization of the recruitment procedure it should be determined 
which of these traditional strategies continue to be viable, then 
use new recruitment strategies which supplement these. 
A Theme or Focus fo r Recruiting Efforts 

School districts can benefit by organizing their recruitment 
program around a district focus. What are the district's 
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strengths (i.e., location, working conditions, membership on 
professional team, salary)? if conditions are such that a major 
strength is not available, Sight they turn existing problems into 
challenges? 

Many observers believe appealing to the right factors is 
essential, and that today's applicants are interested in far more 
than the salary package a district has to offer. Helge (1982) 
suggests designing recruitment efforts to appeal to Maslow's 
higher needs and provides these examples: 

Maslow's need are as: Cha r a cteristi cs of Rural Communities: 

Social needs - friendliness of small communities 

- potential for status in small 
communities 

Self-esteem needs - flexible programming to work in 

one's own interest area 

- small enrollments, individual 
attention to students 

- district i* cus oh quality education 
Self -actualization heeds - administrative support for 

professional growth and development 

- peer support environments 

- professional growth opportunities 

- self -development opportunities 
such as proximity to professional 
libraries or extended universities 
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II. Development and Use of Recruiting Material 



If packaging is 80% of marketing the district should 
consider dr- oting some serious attention to developing a set of 
creative recruiting materials (Carnegie, 1936). The development 
of recruiting material is a particularly productive endeavor for 
school districts. By tapping existing community or district 
resources, many types of materials can be produced with Very 
little cost in comparison to other forms of advertising. 

Recruiting programs need a variety of materials to meet 
different needs. These would include materials which catch the 
attention of potential applicants, provide information to 
applicants, and explain to applicants why they will want to 
teach in this district rather than in another. 

Candidates are most interested in knowing about the 
position, district, and community (Kilby, 1985). Information 
about the position for which they are applying would include 
student load, structure of special education services, extra 
responsibilities, certification requirements, degree of 
mainstreaming, philosophy of the special education program, 
and/or relationships between regular and special education. 
Items to include about the district are salary schedule, fringe 
benefits, promotion policy, composition of the student body and 
faculty, extracurricular assignments, district philosophy, 
inservice opportunities, and/or special innovative programs. 

Information should also be included about the community in 
Which they would reside. Areas of interest are cultural and 
recreational opportunities, cost of living, community 
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organizations, community expectations for personal conduct, cost 
Of housing, and/ or opportunities for graduate study. 

Material that needs to be especially prominent is that 
which clarifies application procedures for the applicant, 
specifies the person s/he should contact, and reassures the 
applicant that the district is interested in meeting and talking 
with qualified candidates. 

Many districts have found that combining some materials 
into a Recruitment Packet and distributing these to college 
placement Offices provides ah easy way for students to access 
district employment information. Some districts provide an 
applicant book which describes the application process, includes 
calendars and appointment sheets for interview and visitation 
appointments, and lists tips for applicants. 
Types of Recruitment Materials 

There are many types of recruiting materials a district 
could develop. (See pages 25-26 for example materials from 
three districts.) Cost, production equipment availability, and 
individual preferences would influence a district's individual 
choice. Ideas for types of materials to consider include: 
1; Brochure . A recruiting brochure can be prepared which 

briefly describes the district, the advantages of teaching 
in the district, and the positive features of the community. 
Information should be included about how to apply or request 
additional information. 
2 ' di strict Infor mation Packet or Information Sheets^ A set of 
information sheets can be designed which describe in greater 
detail aspects of the school district. 
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3; Position Guides. Position guides can be included which 
describe vacancies and supplement other recruiting 
material s . 

4- Community Information Packet. A packet of community 
information Can be compiled to provide applicants with a 
clearer picture of what the area has to offer. Material can 
be gathered from the Chamber of Commerce and other community 
organizations . 

5 - Photo Album/Scrapbook. The district may have a photo 
album/scrapbook of special school activities. Candidates 
might find this interesting while waiting for an interview 
to start, or between visits to district buildings. 

6 * Slide/Tape. A 5 to 8 minute slide/ tape presentation can be 
developed which candidates can View prior to an interview or 
as part of a visit to the district. 
7 ' District Videotape. A videotape can be prepared of district 
faeulty and students demonstrating aspects of the district 
program which are especially strong. For example, 
videotaping might include team teaching, use of aids, parent 
conferences, IEP meetings, one-to-one or small group 
instruction, or special field trips. Candidates could view 
the videotape as part of their Visit to the district. 
Marketi n g So uvenirs. Some districts have borrowed 
recruiting tactics from the business World, and provide 
prospective candidates with pens or bookmarks from the 
district . 

Posters. Some districts have developed posters for 
recruiting offices or employment booths at conferences. 
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Recruiting Material , Example 1: Area Education Agency 14, Creston, Iowa 




Recruiting Material, Example 2: Ridgewood Pub lie Sehooli 



New Jersey 



it't wbit our modern world _ 
require-* and what we prepare ou 
students 10 meet 



llVwhy Wdjewood Schools are 
leaders io New jersey's public " 




20 mOa from New rdrk City, ilft, 
throughout the metropolian ar> »i 
excellent public school system, 
proud of our dedicated staff, pi 
standing snjdent body, and our 
community^ . v.". .^CwfCV^'Si 



If you are COMMITTED to V 
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III. Identification of Staff Needs 



Successful recruiting programs identify personnel needs in 
a timely and thorough manner. This is especially important in 
special education where prior training and certification 
requirements have to be met for the various staff positions. 
Timing 

A goal of many recruiters is to locate qualified candidates 
before other potential employers do. Time between the deadline 
for return of teaching contracts by current employees and the 
recruiting "season" can be short* and must be used wisely. 

The April and May recruiting days on college campuses may 
be too late in the season to be effective, and good candidates 
are often already committed. A rule of thumb suggested by 
Renner (1985) is that "small school systems should have hired 
all its new staff members before these events [college 
recruiting days] occur" (p. 37). 

Small schools have an advantage, as they can often 
anticipate vacancies before formal resignations are submitted. 
By preparing vacancy notices and position guides immediately, 
they are fully prepared as soon as the position actually becomes 
Vacant . 

Position Guides 

Describing what ah individual must be able to do to 
successfully fill the position pays big dividends. The position 
guide provides a basis for vacancy announcements and 
advertisements, and communicates to applicants the skills needed 
and Characteristics desired. This facilitates Self -selection, so 
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unqualified applicants tend not to apply. Position guides help 
districts determine types of information to collect about each 
applicant, and provide a way of building selection criteria into 
the process of reviewing applications. 

Bolton (1973) suggests position guides which list specific 
characteristics in response to the question "What must the 
individual do and what characteristics must he [she] possess to 
be a success?" (p. 73). 

Types of informa tion to Include in Position Guides 
A. General Nature of the Position 

1. Broad goals of the district 

2. Organizational structure of the district, and of the 
particular building where the vacancy exists 

3. Working conditions 

4. General expectations of the teacher: 

a. In the classroom 

b. In relationships with other staff members and 
administrators 

c. In relationships with students, parents and 
the community 

B. Dynamic Features of the Position 

1. What is likely to be more important at the beginning 
of the assignment? 

2. What aspects of the assignment are likely to change? 

3. How will the position be affected by other people? 

4. What is the nature of the students? 

5. How will the community influence this position? 
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C. Teacher Behaviors/Skills 

1 . Required 

a. In the classroom 

b. In relation to supervisors 

c. In relationships with others in the district and 
the Area Education Agency (AEA) 

d. In relationships outside the school system 

2. Desired 

a. Ih the classroom 

In relationship to supervisors 
c - In relationships with others in the district and AEA 
d. In relationships outside the school system 
D. Teacher Characteristics Sought 

1. Aptitudes 

2. Social 

3 . Interests 

E - Desired Preparation and Experience 

1. College preparation 

2. Certification 

3. Teaching experience 
F. Compensation 

1. Number of days in contract 

2. Salary 

3. Fringe benefits 
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IV; Announcement of Vacancies 
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Districts which successfully announce vacancies receive 
responses from an ample number of apparently qualified 
applicants. Their announcements: 

* first reach the pool of apparently qualified applicants. 

* then, capture the attention and interest of individual 
applicants enough to motivate them to contact the 
district . 

Reaching Qualified Applicants 

District personnel can reach hew graduates through college 
and university based vehicles such as placement offices, campus 
newspapers, or department newsletters. College Career Day or 
other special campus events can also be used as a vehicle to 
make contact with teacher candidates. 

Advertisements can be placed in publications which are read 
by the people the district is trying to reach (see Appendix B) . 
Local and regional newspapers, professional newsletters, 
journals or magazines can be used effectively to advertise a 
vacancy . 

Vacancies can also be announced through meetings, both 
verbally and with printed materials. For instance, meetings 
held by professional organizations locally, statewide, 
regionally, or nationally, along with meetings cohducteu by 
Department of Public Instruction or the Area Education Agency. 

Professional networks can be used to announce ah opening. 
SpecialNet , a nationwide computer network of National 
Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE) , 
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has an EMPLOYMENT bulletin board which lists employment 
opportunities. A companion bulletin board, CAREER . CONNECTION , 
has recently been established which lists candidates seeking 
special education positions. Any district, Area Education 
Agency, or college with access to SpecialNet can post vacancy 
announcements, read posted announcements or identify possible 
candidates on either of these two electronic bulletin board. 

The American Council on Rural Special Education (ACRES) is 
another national network which provides assistance in matching 
special education personnel With vacancies. The ACRES Rural Job 
Referral Service provides a network for rural districts 
attempting to locate special education teachers. For a small 
fee, an agency subscriber receives a computerized listing of 
qualified applicants interested in a particular geographic area. 
Bi-monthly Updates keep subscribers informed of new applicants 
in the ACRES Rural Job Bank. 

Along with systems which announce vacancies to a larger 
geographic area, a district should be sure they are informing 
local teachers what position Vacancies are available. Teachers 
Can apply themselves and also encourage their qualified and 
interested colleagues to apply. 

Attract i ng the Atte ntion of Potential Applicants 

For an advertisement to attract the interest of potential 
applicants, it should clearly state the specific position 
available and the features that make teaching in this district 
irresistible . 

The art of announcing vacancies lies in achieving a balance 
between giving potential applicants as much information as 
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possible about the vacancy, so applicants can self-screen, and 
yet not overwhelming potential applicants by including so much 
information that they do not finish reading the ad. Applicants 
need to know what types of handicapping conditions s/he will be 
teaching (e.g., behaviorally disordered, learning disabled) and 
the structure of the program in which they will be teaching 
(e.g., self-contained, resource classroom, homebound) . 

It can also be beneficial to include any features which 
make teaching in a district "irresistible". By examining the 
characteristics of the district and identifying the two or three 
factors which are seen as the district's greatest assets, the 
announcements can be bvilt around those strengths. The district 
may have : 

- a tremendous geographic location 
(or proximity to one) 

- strong community support for the schools 

- a reputation for adopting innovative programs 
"* a high starting salary 

~ a salary schedule witzh large increments 

- a spectacular fringe benefits package 

- a history of passing bond issues/tax elections 

- low personnel turnover (an indication of 
satisfaction) 

- easy access to graduate work at a college or 
university 

- cultural advantages or opportunities 

- outstanding professional teamwork among teachers 

- opportunities for increasing personal 
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responsibility or advancement 

- high student performance scores 

- a management approach which involves teachers in 
making decisions which affect them 

- a community of which people want to be a part 

- a low cost of living in a community 

- opportunities for teachers to create and try 
new programs 

- teacher autonomy 

Helge & Marrs (1982) and Seifert & Simone (1980) suggest 
several unique resources rural schools can offer candidates, 
among them : 

- "community spirit" 

- absence of bureaucratic barriers 

- sense of community and family interdependence 
with the school 

- right size to give personal attention 

- slower pace of living 

- smaller class size 

- raising children in a more controlled environment 
If it seems impossible to identify any real strengths of 

the program, a district could turn some problems into assets by 
offering applicants a "challenge". This "Peace Corps" approach 
is designed to touch the leadership of potential applicants. 
Designing Advertisements 

After identifying the audience, and the message to be 
conveyed, district personnel are encouraged to design and use 
the best possible advertisement the district can afford; The 
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)1 lowing suggestions are given for success in advertising: 
Develop a theme. Try developing a recruitment theme that 
can be carried over from ads to brochures to interviews; 
Create a graphic or written message that can be used again 
and again. 

Use a strong headline. Don't just list a job title. Use 
the headline to sell the position or make the district 
distinctive . 

Use graphics carefully. Use graphics that convey the 
message or image. Avoid confusing or misleading graphics. 
No graphics are better than bad graphics, but good graphics 
can make a big difference. 

fie specific. Know the type of applicant the district is 
seeking and say so. 

Sell the candidate. Pinpoint the benefits of teaching in 
the district. Explain Why a teacher would pick this 
district over others. Don't explain what the district does, 
explain what it can do for the candidate. 
Help the candidate identify herself /himself . Specify 
education, experience, personal and professional qualities 
being sought. Unqualified applications are a waste of time 
arid effort for district personnel and the applicant. 
Use ad space economically. Usually, space is the greatest 
cost of advertising. Don't run an item in the classified 
ads if a boxed ad will work better. Make sure the copy, 
graphics and size of the ad work together. Avoid cramped or 
empty ads. 

Use legible typefaces. An applicant must be able to easily 
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arid effortlessly read both headlines arid details in the ad. 
Select advertising media carefully. Know the potential 
applicants and what they read. Find out the demographics of 
the publications in which the district plans to advertise. 
Don't advertise in a particular publication just because 
everyone else does. (See Appendix B) 

Take a final review. When a potential applicant reads the 
ad a district representative will not be there to explain 
anything. The ad must stand by itself. Once developed, let 
it sit a few days and then reread it with a critical eye. 
Ask others to take a look, and consider their suggestions. 
Use the advertising budget wisely. Compute the 
cost-per-hundred of potential candidates reached by 
different publications. Choose those with the best cost 
effectiveness . 
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EXAMPLE RECRUITING ADVERTISEMENTS 



Promoting Team Atmospheres 



* AEA 14 - We Love Iowa * 

* Become Part of our * 

* Special Education Team * 
Need for 1986-87: 

B.D. , K-8, 9-12 
L.D. , 9-12 
MD/LB/BB, 9-12 
Preschool Handicapped 
_Audibl6gist 

Contact: Name, Address , Phone 



Targeting Experienced Teachers, Challenging Environment 



I Looking for Career Teachers 
Ridgewood Public Schools 
Excellence at Work 
Enthusiastic, positive teaching 
professional sought in the 
following areas: 
Severe/Profound, K-8 
Speech. CI inician 
L,D.* Resource Room 
Contact: Name , Address, Phone 

— J 

Targeting Newer Teachers, Supportive Environment: 



Bakersfield City School Dist . 

u Where the Child Comes First 1 * 
Large K-8 program offers numerous 
opportunities for new & experienced 
teachers . We provide a supportive 
environment, assistance with 
housing, classroom support & 
opportunities for advanced studies. 
Contact : Name, Address, Phone , EEO 
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V. Creating Interest in Vacancies 



In today's marketplace the supply-demand balance often 
favors teaching applicants rather than school districts. 
Consequently, districts are developing a host of creative 
strategies for persuading qualified candidates to apply. While 
placing an advertisement and waiting for applications may have 
worked at one time, that strategy alone is no longer viable. 
Instead, a school district needs to develop some proactive steps 
to generate interest in teaching in their particular district by 
working with teacher training institutions and the larger 
educational community. Although travel and telephone costs 
could be a deterrent for following some of the suggestions 
below, the case can be made that money could be saved by 
establishing these relationships and shortening the length of 
the recruiting effort for a particular vacancy. 
Using Colleg e P l acem ent Offices 

Most prospective candidates for special education positions 
will be coming from teacher training institutions. Establishing 
a personal relationship with the placement directors at these 
Colleges and universities can be Very productive for soliciting 
applicants. (Appendix C lists Iowa teacher training 
institutions which graduate special education personnel.) 

College placement offices deal with recruiters from many 
school districts. A school district can maximize the benefits 
of using college placement offices by making sure college 
placement officers know the individual recruiting, their 
district, and their needs. This can be facilitated by visiting 
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the placement office, updating the placement officer about 
previous graduates of his/her institution hired by the district, 
sharing updated materials about the district, and discussing 
vacancies which currently exist and areas of anticipated future 
needs. In building any relationship, on-going contact is 
essential. This can be accomplished by having the same person 
from the district visit the educational placement staff from the 
eollege at least annually, with follow-up contacts by letter or 
telephone . 

When the district is ready to fill current vacancies, this 
information should be provided to the placement offices as soon 
as possible, sharing the position guides with the placement 
officer, and discussing any unique characteristics being sought. 
The placement staff may be able to recommend three or four 
candidates s/he feels would work well in the district. District 
staff can then review their credentials and contact with the 
candidates . 

Using the Colle ge of Education 

It ean often be productive to contact special education 
faculty members at a nearby college or university and share with 
them the vacancy information. They may be able to recommend 
several students who would fit the vacancy requirements and 
might be interested in living in the community. The placement 
office can then be contacted for the credentials of these 
students . 

The district could also offer to sponsor a day-long school 
district visitation for prospective teachers. As part of a 
course, the college may be interested in giving students a first 
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hand view of a school district in action; A day's activities 
could be arranged which gives students an opportunity to see the 
strengths of the district, and meet some of the best teachers 
and administrators . 

To further strengthen the relationship between the district 
and College of Education faculty, curriculum materials could be 
provided to colleges and universities for use in curriculum 
classes. This is particularly beneficial if the district has 
quality locally developed materials. If the district has 
devised an especially effective way of using existing commercial 
materials, the approach could be shared with curriculum class 
instructors . 

If the district is hot already involved, the district may 
want to be be included in placement options for student 
teachers. This might involve creating some incentives for 
student teachers, ranging from a place to live to opportunities 
to be involved in some activities in which student teachers may 
not always get to participate (e.g., district committees, 
Visitation programs). 

The school and district personnel can maximize contacts 
with the student teachers by making every effort to guarantee 
that each student teacher's experience is a positive one. When 
a student teacher does an outstanding job, a letter of 
commendation could be sent from the superintendent. 

Participation with any professional organizations oh campus 
or within Colleges of Education can also improve the visibility 
of the district's program. Teachers or administrators from the 
district could offer to speak at organizational meetings to 
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share innovative programs, teaching experiences or other topics 
of interest . 
Using Distric- 



Interest in special education vacancies can be generated 
locally by using established communication channels. District 
staff members could be encouraged to provide names of 
prospective candidates to the administration. Neighboring 
districts may cooperate in an exchange of surplus applicants. 
Offering Incentives for Candidates 

By working with the school board, collective bargaining 
unit and community leaders, additional incentives could be found 
to attract candidates. The following is a list of incentives a 
district may be able to offer: 

1. Paying expenses of applicants to visit the district. 

2. Helping prospective teachers locate housing. 

3. Offering a low-interest moving loan to new teachers. 

4. Helping prospective teachers* spouses find empl yment in the 
community. 

5. Paying tuition costs for teachers to return to college to 
gain additional certification. 

6. Paying the cost of a teacher earning a masters degree. In 
turn, the teacher commits to teaching in the district for a 
designated number of years after completing thi degree. 

7. Selecting outstanding high school seniors interested in 
teaching. Offer scholarships contingent upon the students 
committing to return to teach in the district for a 
specified number of years . 

8. Providing less expensive housing for teachers (possibly 
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through a vocational education building project or property 
individuals or businesses in the community can provide at 
low cost) . 

Offering opportunities for summer employment for teachers. 
Developing an incentive pay plan which rewards teachers for 
outstanding attendance, outstanding educational progress of 
professional growth. 

Devising an incentive plan for teaching in critical shortage 
areas, high priority locations, or unique assignments. 
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VI. Processing Applications 



Candidates 

The manner in which the district responds to applicants 
influences the applicant's Opinion of the district. Prompt, 
personal responses communicate a message that the district is 
indeed interested, while slow, form-letter responses communicate 
quite a different message. 

The goal of recruiting is to locate qualified candidates 
and arrange a contract agreement between them and the district. 
Whether or hot this occurs depends to a great extent upon the 
manner in which a candidate is treated between initial contact 
with the district and completion of the selection process. 

Initial contact with an applicant may involve a telephone 
Call* a letter, of a visit, initiated by the candidate of the 
district. A successful recruiting system is geared to respond 
to each of these possibilities. 

Establi s hing Good Public R elations With Candidates 

The school district can establish a positive relationship 
with candidates by following good public relations procedures. 
This would include making sure that district staff who comes in 
contact with the candidate know and use his/her name, and making 
promptness an integral part of the application process when 
responding to letters, starting appointments on time, and 
providing requested information or material. 

District personnel should be encouraged to help reduce 
applicant anxieties that often accompany seeking employment and 
to help each candidate see himself /herself working in the 
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district. Contacts with each candidate Can be made in a 
personalized mariner,- father than any way that makes the 
Candidate feel like brie of many applicants. Since secretaries 
are often first to meet candidates, they should be encouraged to 
represent the district in a professional, friendly manner. 
Using the Telephone To Advantage 

Telephone contacts can greatly facilitate the hiring and 
screening process. The list below offers several Ways district 
personnel Can use the telephone to improve the recruiting 
process : 

1. Calling candidates who have made it through a preliminary 
screening. Discussing the vacancy and telling them about 
the school district. Candidates are usually pleased with 
the attention, and it sends a message that the district is 
small enough to be personal . 

2. Calling individuals who have written teacher 
recommendations, asking specific questions about the 
candidate in relation to the particular vacancy. An 
administrator may find him or herself sharing Renner ' s 
(1985) observation, "I can * t tell you how often I have read 
a candidate * s letter of recommendation, made a follow-up 
call, and then wondered if the letter writer and I were 
talking about the same person." 

3. Calling faculty members who have taught the student. The 
position guide can be used as a basis for learning more 
about the candidate's abilities. 

4; Calling people who have actually seen the candidate teach. 
One problem with most recruiting/selection programs is that 
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school district personnel seldom have an opportunity to 
actually see candidates teach. The next best thing, often, 
is to talk to people who have. For instance, the 
candidate's student teaching faculty supervisor could be 
called, or the classroom teaehef or principal of the school 
in which the candidate student taught. 
Watc hing the Candidate Teach 

A practice worth considering is actually watching the 
candidate teach, before making the final selection. Although 
this may sound impractical, a West Chicago district finds this 
the best way to check the quality of candidates. After 
interviews , district representatives visit candidates who are 
teaching or student teaching and watch them work for three or 
four hours. A principal , department chairman, or central office 
administrator might make the observation. The representative 
evaluates the candidate using the same evaluation system used 
for teachers in the recruiting district. The district has found 
that "few things we do attract candidates to our school system 
more than these visits and observations. Invariably, candidates 
are impressed with our thoroughness, as are the teachers and 
administrators in the schools we visit. In fact, it's not 
unusual for us to receive job applications out of the blue from 
teachers who 've seen us observing a colleague. " (Renner , 1985) 

When direct observation is not possible, the candidate may 
be able to provide a videotape of his/her teaching. Many 
colleges now use videotapes to help evaluate student teaching. 

Another method to view the candidate interactirg directly 
with students would be to set up a classroom situation during 
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the application process. The candidate could make an 
observation of the classroom, interview two or three students 
from the classroom, or help students complete a class project o 
assignment . 

Involv ing O thers in the District and Community 

After the initial screening, recruiting personnel may want 
to involve more individuals from the district or community. 
This procedure can give the candidate a sense of 
district/community teamwork. Ways this could be facilitated 
would be pairing each candidate with a "master teacher" in the 
district, or involving a teacher who is a graduate of the 
candidate's college. The teacher could serve as an additional 
contact for answering questions, or helping the candidate 
complete the next phase of the application process. 

Community representatives Can assist by introducing the 
candidate to the community and providing an example of 
community/school cooperation in the district. 
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VII. Welcoming and Orienting New Staff 
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It may seem that the recruiting effort ends when the 
candidate signs an employment contract. In districts with 
successful recruiting programs, recruiting efforts extend to 
providing a warm welcome to new staff and orienting them to the 
particular characteristics of the district. Some recruiting 
efforts can Be continued after the contract is signed, 
reassuring the new staff member that s/he has indeed made the 
best possible choice by joining the district staff. 

A recent article in Phi Delta Kappan suggested some aspects 
of employment most important to beginning teachers. "Beginning 
teachers strongly desire interactions With colleagues, the 
support of their principals, teaching assignments that are 
consistent with their competencies t a stable work environment, 
and access to the tools of their trade." (McLaughlin, Pfeifer, 
Swanson-Owens, & Yee, 1986, p. 424) 

In addition to back-to-school meetings for staff 
traditionally held in the fall, some districts provide special 
Welcoming and orientation activities for new staff. Here are 
some ideas tried by others: 

1. Holding special functions at which new staff have a chance 
to meet school board members, district administrators, AEA 
personnel , special education teachers, and teachers in the 
building where s/he will teach. 

2. Seeing that new staff members are appointed to positions on 
existing committees in the district; 
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Pairing each new staff member with ah experienced teacher in 
the district. Encourage the two to get together 
periodical ly . 

Holding periodic "how are things going" sharing sessions for 
hew staff, principals, and central office staff. 
Arranging for the person primarily responsible for 
recruiting the teacher meet with him/her one month after 
school starts (and again about half way through the school 
year) to talk about aspects of the position the new teacher 
particularly likes, to assess the recruiting program, and to 
make recommendations for improving recruiting activities. 
Providing avenues for new staff to become involved in 
community organizations and activities. 

Encouraging local business and civic groups to welcome new 
teachers. 

Contacting the welcome wagon program in your community. 
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Villi Monitoring and Modifying the Recruiting Program 

To protect the time and money invested in developing the 
district's recruiting program, it is wise to monitor the effects 
of the changes. If problems surface, further changes may need 
to be performed to help the system function smoothly or new 
elements added to improve the recruiting program. 

Deciding which kinds of changes to make is easiest IT you 
have adequate information. The basic information heeded to 
monitor a recruiting program is in regard to cost and 
effectiveness . 

Cost figures to monitor include: 

1. Travel to placement offices, to observe candidates' 
teaching, to conferences or meetings, and to interviews. 

2. Materials such as printing and/or supplies. 

3. Communication which would include verbal or written 
correspondence and/or ads. 

By monitoring overall recruiting costs and Comparing the figures 
with the effectiveness of the various strategies, data can be 
generated which indicates how best to spend recruitment dollars. 
(See example monitoring forms on pages 51-52.) 
Effectiveness measures include: 

1. "Bottom line" effectiveness. Did the district get the 
personnel needed? 

2. "Process" effectiveness. Did this happen in an effective 
way? 

Data can be kept pertaining to the number of ads placed and 
the media used for the ads; number of contacts with placement 
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offices; the number of applicants solicited by phone , by college 
or university, by state, by position vacancy. Process 
effectiveness may also include the number of applicants 
interviewed, hired and rejected at each step of the selection 
process. 

Time management is another component of process 
effectiveness which needs to be addressed. The time elapsed 
from initial contact to final selection or rejection of each 
Candidate, from initiating the recruiting process to completion 
Of all hiring, and from each step in the selection process to 
the next step for each applicant should be reviewed. 

Materials play a part in effectiveness. Questions which 
help answer materials' effectiveness may include: What types of 
materials were used? What kind of feedback Was received about 
the materials? What questions did candidates ask which were not 
addressed in existing materials? What reasons were given for 
rejection? 

The opinions/feelings of people involved in recruiting 
should also be considered. Successful and unsuccessful 
candidates, administrators and staff, secretarial personnel, and 
individuals from the community could provide valuable data. 
Modifying the Recruiting Program 

To modify the recruiting program, information on cost and 
effectiveness should be reviewed. Areas needing attention can 
be pinpointed and plans ean be developed for improving the 
recruiting program in the designated areas. 

It is a worthwhile habit to continually assess the 
effectiveness of your recruiting program and build on-going 
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monitoring into the system itself. Continual evaluation 
provides information you can use for continually upgradi: 
recruiting program. 
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EXAMPLE RECRUITMENT COST MONITORING FORM 

?™ ?! ? ------ BUDGET EXPENSE TO DATE 

Personnel (list): 

Administrator 

Clerical 

Travel to: 

Placement Offices 
Departments of Education 
Interviews in other cities 

Development and Printing 
of Recruitment Materials 

Advertising in: 
Newspapers 
SpecialNet 
Rural Job Bank 

Telephone to; 
Candidates 
References 
Colleges /Contacts 

Postage 




EXAMPLE RECRUITMENT EFFECTIVENESS MONITORING FORM 



Position^ 



School /facility 
Supervisor 
Date 



ACTION 



Position Guide Available? Yes (attach) 



Date Number of 

Applications 



No 



Number of 
Interviews 



Announcement deve 1 ope d 

Announcement posted internally 

Contacts made with College 
Placement Offices 

Contacts made with at least 
two Colleges of Education 

Advertisements placed in 
one newspaper 

Advertisements placed in 
two additional sources, i.e, 
SpecialNet , regional newspaper, 
Special Education newsletter 

Other districts. contacted 
for surplus applicants in 
for this type of position 

Additional Actions: 



Person Hired 



Date 



Which of the above ACTION steps initially attracted this candidate? 



Any feedback from the hired candidate regarding the strengths or 
weaknesses of the recruiting process? ._ & 
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APPENDIX A 



Iowa Recruitment Survey Results 

The Iowa Recruitment Survey was designed to provide 
information to help direct the development of this 
recruitment guide. Information was needed regarding who in 
the district is involved in recruiting , the common methods of 
recruiting staff, the degree of difficulty the district has 
experienced in recruiting qualified staff, and what special 
education positions have traditionally been most difficult to 
fill. 

In October, 1985, surveys were sent to 173 Iowa school 
district superintendents. This number represents a sampling 
of 40% of Iowa's 438 school districts. All districts with an 
enrollment of over two thousand were included, along with 
one-third of the smaller districts. Of the 173 mailed 
surveys, 123 contained adequate, usable information. 
(Percentage distributions are listed oh the survey form, 
pages 50-51) . 

The survey results demonstrate variation and 
individuality among the districts across the state. Some 
trends and needs were identified which this guide has been 
designed to address . 

Who is Responsible for Recruiting Tasks? 

In the majority of responding school districts, the 
superintendent was responsible for most aspects of recruiting 
hew staff. 66% of the returned surveys listed the 
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superintendent as the person responsible for conducting the 
recruitment program. Principals, and in larger districts, 
personnel directors were identified as having responsibility 
or involvement in many recruiting tasks. 

What Recruiting Techniques ar e Normally Used by Districts? 

Of nine recruitment practices listed in Part P of the 
survey, three were indicated as part of the normal 
recruitment procedure of the majority of the districts. 
These include advertising in local papers and regional 
papers, and distributing job announcements to local colleges. 
When presented with a special education position which is 
more difficult to fill, districts will seek students from 
out-of-state colleges or from the ranks of the district's 
student teachers. 

How Muc h Diffic ulty are Districts Having? 

Regarding the degree of difficulty in attracting 
applicants for special education positions, on a scale of 1 
to 5, with 1 indicating "no difficulty" and 5 indicating 
"considerable difficulty," 74% gave a response of 3 or 
higher. When asked the degree of difficulty attracting 
qualified/properly certified applicants, the percentage 
increases 3 points to ?;% with a response of 3 or greater. 
27% of the districts reported having considerable difficulty 
attracting certified personnel. 

Which Special Ednr.^inn staff Positions are the Most 
Difficult to Fill? 

When asked to indicate which special education staff 
positions were the most difficult to fill with appropriate 
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staff, the most popular response was multi-disabilities 
resource teacher. This is not surprising, since graduates 
with an educational background in more than one area are in 
higher demand. Multi-disabilities resource teachers in Iowa 
are required to have two approval areas with one at the 
graduate level. Other recruitment problem areas were 
behavioral disabilities, learning disabilities, mental 
disabilities, and early childhood special education. 
What Tre n ds Sa n We See Ba sed on These Results? 

Some small schools are having a difficult time with 
recruitment. Yet large districts are also experiencing 
difficulties. Responses to the survey reveal that most 
schools are following a limited procedure for locating 
candidates, primarily relying on advertisements in the Snn*ay 
Pes Moines Register. For some staff positions in some areas 
of the state, this has proven adequate in the past. However, 
with the changing teacher market place, other methods of 
recruiting staff need to be developed and made a regular part 
of the recruiting process •. or schools. 
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Name arid Title of Respondent (optional): 

School District: _ 
City: _ - 



Name of Superintendent: 



Zip Code: 



Estimated district enrollment: 



Does your district have written policies dealing with recruitment of personnel? Yes_68%NoJ2% 

************ * * * 

A. Responsibility for Recruitment Tasks 

Please indicate all individuals who are usually 
^tnvoTved with particular recruitment tasks by 
checking one or more of the boxes below 
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Uho: 

1. sends notification of vacancies 
2. 
3. 

4. conducts recruitment program 

5. makes contact with college placement offices 




develops recruitment brochure or other 
materials 

plans recruitment program 



6. makes informal personal contact with 
potential candidates 

7. other 

B. Recruitment Practices 

Please indicate whether your school district 
uses, any of the fol lowing recruitment practices 
as part of the regular procedure (normally), for 
positions that are most difficult to fill 
(seldom), or never. 

Does your district: 

1; advertise in local papers 

2. advertise in regional papers 

3. distribute job announcements to local colleges 

4. distribute job announcements to out-of-state 
col leges 

. 5. distribute school /community brochures to 
: college placement offices 

6. send school personnel to colleges for 
recruitment activities 

7. -actively seek student teachers as potential 
recruits 

8. use professional networks for referrals of 
special personnel 

9. offer monetary incentivesor bonuses for 
recruited personnel (amount $ ) 

16- other — 1 
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12 
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10 
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11 


2 


10 


24 


2 


2 


2 


642 


11 


5 


10 


29 


2 




2 


862 


11 


6 


11 


34 


3 


1 


1 


752 


13 


6 


11 


29 








632 


11 


11 


10 
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5 


3 


2 






1 













N=123 
Numbers 
reported 
represent 
percentages. 



_ Normally 


_ --_Sel dom_ * 


__Never 


57% 


30% 


13% 


88% 


10% 


2% 


71% 


27% 


3% 


33/o 


43% 


17% 


15% 


35% 


50% 


—15% 


43% 


42% - 


23% 


58% 


19% 


13% 


40% 


47% 


2% 


6% 


92% 
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C. Please answer the following guestidns by placing a 
check mark indicating the degree of difficulty in 
attracting applicants for special education 

teachers and related services positions (e.g., No . Considerable 

resource room teacher, OT, PT, speech therapist, Difficulty Difficulty 
school psychologist, audiologist). 1 2 3 4 5 

1. Is your district having difficulty attracting" -"_"""""*_" """ 

an adequate number of applicants for positions f 9 } \ 7 % } l % ffl P% 

available in special education teaching and K ' 1 ' * * \ J 

services? 

2. Are you having difficulty attracting 

qualified/properly certified applicants for , 8 ? ffl ? 4 f 242 27% 

special eaucatlon positions? K 1 * ' 1 ' \ i ( ) 



D. 



issmS**;? of recruitment seems most productive for your school district when 
looking fo r special edu cation teachers, school psychologists, and related services 



E. 



F. Additional consents: 



proJfdlS" f ° r y ° Ur aSSiStanCe in com P^ting and returning this Survey in the envelop 



Linda Espey or Peggy Cvach 
Mountain Plains Regional Resource Center 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 50311 
515/271-3S36 
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APPENDIX B 
SELECTED STATE AND REGIONAL NEWSPAPERS 



XOWA 

CEDAR RAPIDS 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 

500 3rd Avenue^ S.E. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52401 
Phone: 319/398-8211 
Sunday Circulation: 79,171 



DAVENPORT 

Quad-City Times 

124 E. 2nd Street 

P.O. Box 3828 

Davenport, Iowa 52808 

Phone : 319/ 383-2200 

Sunday Circulation: 85,175 

DES MOINES 

Des Moines Register 

715 Locust Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 50304 

Phone: 515/ 284-8000 

Sunday Circulation: 384,846 

SIOUX CITY 

Sioux City Journal 

6th and Pavoria Streets 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Phone: 712/ 279-5018 

Sunday Circulation: 55,408 

WATERLOO 

Waterloo Currier 

501 Commercial Street 

Waterloo, Iowa 50704 

Phone: 319/291-1400 

Sunday Circulation: 54,326 



NEBRASKA 
OMAHA 

Omaha World-Herald 
World Herald Square 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102 
Phone : 402/ 444-1000 
Sunday Circulation: 282,072 



KANSAS 




Topeka Capital -Journal 
5th and Jefferson Streets 
Topeka, Kansas 66607 
Phone : 913/ 295-1111 
Sunday Circulation: 75,880 

WICHITA 

Wichita Eagle-Beacon 

825 East Douglas Avenue , Box 820 

Wichita, Kansas 67201 

Phone: 316/ 268-6000 

Sunday Circulation: 188 ,238 



MINNESOTA 



DULUTH 

News Tribune and Herald 

424 West 1st Street 
Duluth, Minnesota 55801 
Phone: 218/ 723-5281 

bund ay Circulation: 82,910 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune 

425 Portland Avenue 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 55488 
Phone. 612/ 372-4141 
Sunday Circulation: 590 ,985 



MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City Star 

1729 Grand Avenue 

Kansas City, Missouri 64108 

Phone: 816/ 234-4141 

Sunday Circulation: 397 ,655 

ST. LOUIS 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
900 North Tucker Boulevard 
St. Louis , Missouri 63101 
Phone: 314/ 622-7000 
Sunday Circulation: 479 ,075 
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APPENDIX 6 
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Special Education Personnel / / / k !§ I I /# / ;§ / /9 / / 

Training Institutions /> A # /a 0 /<T >'# // / ■/ J? s / ' 



BUE8A VISTA COLtEGE ;* "-]{--- ; - ; ; . 

Stpro_Lake,_Io»a...J0588 - 
Department of Education ConEacE Perabnt 
Dr. Stanley Bocbtler (712/ 749-2113) 
Special Education Contact Person: 
Dr. Hike Self (712/ 749-2241) 
Placement Office! 712/ 749-2165 

CENTRAL COLLEGE . ¥ 

Pella, Iowa 50219 - - 

Department of Education Contact Persons 
Dr. John *. Beineke (515/ 621-5217) 
Special Education Contact Person: 

Or. Rex Shahriari (515/ 628-4151) * 
Placement Office: 515/ 628-4151 

CLARKE COLLEGE 

1550 Clarke Drive . y y 

Dubuque, Iowa 52001 aa w _ 

Department of Education ConEacE Person: 
Sr, Mary Angela_Buser t .o.V»H; (319/ 588-6309) 
Special Education Contact Person: 
\\l M. Anwla Buser, B.V.H. (319/ 588-6309) 
Placeoent Office: 319/ 586-t'i30O 

D0RDT COLLEGE 

498 Fourth Avenue, N.E. 

Sioux Center, Iowa 51250 - X - - ; 

Department of Education Contact Personi - 

Or; Harlan j. vahder Ark (712/ 722-3771) 
Special Education Contact Personi 
Dr. Rick Ekenbrood (712/ 722-3771) 
Placeoent Office: 712/ 722-3771 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
25th and University 
Des Holnes, lova 50311 

Department of Education Contact Person: JC X X X « 0 

Dr. James Halvorsen (515/ 271-3726) J( - . 

Special Education Contact Person: 
Dr. Hary Davis (515/ 271-3726) 
Placement Office: 515/ 271-3721 
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Special. Education Personnel 
Training Institutions, Continued 




CRACELAND COLLEGE 
Lambhi, Iowa- 50140 

Department of Education Contact Person: 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson (515/ 784-5115) 
Special Education Contact Person: 
Or. Robert-!, Johnson (515/ 784.5115) 
PUceSent Office: 515/ 764-5202 

IOH* STATE UNIVERSITY 
Root E-I05 Quadrangle 
Ams 4 _Iom _50Qli_ ... _ 
Department of Education Contact: Person i 

Dr. Harold Wits (515/ 294-7002) N 
Special Education Contact Persons S 
Dr. Thomas Weible (515/ 294-7010) 
Placement Office} 515/ 294-7020 

IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 

601 North Main Street y 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa 52641 * A--.-. - m m 

Department 61 Education- Contact Person: 

Dr; VlncehE Hahbhey 019/ 385-8021) 

Special Education Contact Person: 

Or; VlneenE-Hahdney U19/-3JS*802iJ 

Placement Office: 319/ 385-8021 



LORASCOttECE- 

1450 A)ta Vista 

Dubuqye 9 _Iova .52001. _ 

Department of Education Contact Persons 

Pr...SaD_H...Sbout.(319/.588.-7100J 

Placement Office: 319/ 588-7173 

LUTHER COLLEGE 
101 Korsrud Avenue 
flecorah, Iowa _5210j 
Department of Education Contact Person: 
Dr, Edgar V. Epperly (319/ 387-1111) 
Special Education Contact Person; 
Dr. Shirley Steffena (319/ 387-1140) 
Placement Office: 319/ 387-1025 
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Special Education Personnel / / / / / / / <'J / M ' ' 

aining Institutions, Continued / J <> ff ff k k /) / / // . 




IEST COLLEGE • 
Jest 12th Street 
>ort, Iowa 52804 

:menC of Education Contact Person: 

: Michelle Schiffgcis, Ph.D. (319/ 326-9241' 

lent Officei 319/ 326-9233 

fCSIDE COLLEGE X X - - - 

City, Iowa 51106 - ~ 
nent of Education-Contact Person: 
aron Ocker (712/274=5106) 
ent Officej 712/ 272-5104 

SSrERN COLLEGE X - - 2 

venth Street, S.W. " - - _ 

City, Iowa 51041 

oent of Education Contact Person: 
n Juffer (712/ 737-4821) 
I Education Contact Person: 
Hoskins (712/ 737-4821) 
sht Officei 712/ 737-4821 

i COLLEGE 

5la, Iowa 50125 - X 

pent of Education Contact Person: " " - - 

G* Booth (515/ 961-1521) 
[Education Contact Person: 

?se 1515/ 961.1521) 

*nt Office: <J5/ 961-1521 

lin OF DUBUQUE _ „ 

ilversity Avenue X - - - . - 

li Iowa 52001 _ ------ 

ienc of Education Contact Person: 
liam Wellner (319/ 589-3238) 
Education Contact Person: 
a Gill (319/ 589-3242) 
nt Office: 319/ 589-3170 
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/ERSITY OF IOWA X X X - - X X - V V V v v 

i_City, Iowa 52242 _ A A * * A X X 

ir£ne_nt_of_Edaeation Coctaci Person: 
Jerry. Kubn_ U19/_ 353 -7110) 
:ial Education. Con tact Parson: 
Kenneth Kayale (319/ 353-8067) 
ement Office: 319/ 353-*36S 

'ERSITY OF NORTHEFK iOW X X Y V v v 1/ » 

r Falls, Iowa 506x4 A A A 31 " " X XXX X X - 

rtient of Education Co'.-cc: Petsom 
Marlene I. Strathe (V.\_ :73-27l9) 

ial Education Contact Nrfcon: <t 
Marion Thompson (319/ 7569) 
emeht Office: 319/ 2': ±0$\ 

BURC COLLEGE - 

9th Street, N.W. £bx 1003 y y 

rly, Iowa 50677 A A - 

rttnent. of Education Contact Person: 
Phyllis Schoidt (319/352^8406) 
anient Office: 319/ 352-8330 
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ISSOURI: 



5RTHEAST MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 
tvlaton. of- Education 
rogram In Special Education 
■rksville, Missouri 63S01 
116/ 785-4114) 

IRTHWEST MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 

liege of Education 

partnent of_Curriculun_S_Ina£rucEioh 
ogr». in Special Education 
ryviUe, Mltaeuri 64468 
'5? 552-1239) 



X X 



X X 



IVERSir D! v NEBRASKA AI OMAHA 
3 lege or Location 

partnent of Cbunseling I Special Education 
aba,_Nebraska 68182 

par tment Contact* 

. S. Squires (402/ 554-2201) 

IVERSITY OF NEBRASKA - LINCOLN 

ichcrs College 

Jartment of Special Education & 
sounication Disorders 
.coin, Nebraska 68588 
lortment Contact: 
Sheldon Stick (402/ 472-2071) 

iRNEY STATE COLLEGE 

ool of Education 

artment of Special Education 

rney, Nebraska 68849 

8/ 236-8526) 



X X 



X X 



* This lilt Includes the out-of-state colleges and universities preparing a significant number of Individuals who seek 
Iowa certification In special education. The disability areas marked for each training institution do not imply that 
these are the cnlv programs available at that particular college/university. It simply signifies the major areas in 
vbich applicants bave_recelvedcerf if teat Ion in Iowa. For information on certification of a particular candidate from 
an out-of-state institution, call Teacher Education and Certification, Department of Public Instruction. 
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)UTH DAKOTA: 

ICUSTANA COLLECE 
!par:ment of Education - 

Pgram_in_Special Education 

pux Falls 4 _South Dakota 57197 

partoent _ Contact t 

. Larry Bendtrc (605/ 336-4628) 

IVERSiTY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
hool of Education 

vision of Curriculum ^Instruction 

bgrao in Special Education 

roil lion . South Dakota 57069 

par toe ht Contact: 

. Joseph Huber (605/ 677-5207) 

SCONSINi 

IVERSITY OF WISCONSIN - EAU CLAIRE 

ipol_of_ Education _ 

Igraos.in Special Education 

i Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

►artment Contacti 

Mil : Pritchett (715/ 836-5511) 

VERS IT Y OF WISCONSIN - tA CROSSE 
lege of Education ^.Graduate Studies 
grain in Special Education 
Crosse, Wisconsin 54601 
8/ 785-8067) 

VERSITY OF WISCONSIN - WHITEWATER 

lege of Education 

artment of Special Education 

cewater, Wisconsin 5319D 

artoent_CoDtactj 

rge Hischio (414/ 472-1106) 
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fiii Idltr, % Ud ? b¥ 9«-of. state collegesjnd universities preparing a significant number of individuals who seek 
l^U 11- l£°"V i" »P«i«l education. The disability areas marked for each training institution do not iSl! that 
m i! « r ^' he °nly progran, available at that particular college/university. It simply signifies the malor areas in 
which applicants have received certification in Io«. For information on certification of a particular candidatl from 
an out-of-state institution, call Teacher Education and Certification, Department of Public Instruction. 
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Special Education Personnel 
raining Institutions, Continued * 



LORADO: 

IVERSITY OF NORTHERN COLORADO 
!lege_of .Education - - .. 
vision of Educational Studies 
Qgraras in Special Education 
eeley, Colorado 80539 
03/ 351-2881) 

LlNOISi 

STERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

liege of Education 

partraent of Special Education 

:oob 1 Ulinoia 61455 

partnent Contact! 

. William Mosley (309/ 298-1909) 

-IN0IS STATE UNIVERSITY 
lege of Education 
'artnentof.Specialiged 
icatlonal Development 
oal, Illinois 61761 
artoent Contact! 
Elben (309/ 438-5419) 

NESOTAi 
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KATO STATE UNIVERSITY 
lege of Education 
artment of Special Education 
kato, Minnesota 56001 

irtoent Contact* 

H. Birbecfc (507/ 389-11224) 

CLOUD STATE UNIVERSITY 
lege of Education 
irtment of Special Education 
Cloud, Minnesota 56301 
irtment Contact* 
»ley Knox (612/ 255-2041) 



* This lift Includes the out-of-state colleges and universities preparing a.significact number of individuals who seek 
Iowa certification in special education. The disabiliry .ircas narked for each training institution do hot imply that 
these are- the only programs _ avail ab e at that particular col lege/university i __It siaply signifies the major afe^s in 
which applicants^have received certification in Iowa. For information on certification of a particular candidate from 
an out-of-state institution, call Teacher Education and Certification, Department of Public Instruction. 
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